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company to Lady Jersey. With this Creevy privately
agreed for he thought the latter 'a host in herself. At
times political tension interrupted social relations, as
when the Drawing Room at which Princess Victoria
first appeared became still more memorable to the
gossip mongers, owing to a set-to between Lady Jersey
and Lord Durham.

Lady Jersey wished particularly to disassociate her-
self from the lurid reputation of her mother-in-law,
George IV's Lady Jersey. She therefore cultivated ex-
clusiveness in social relations. She also liked to be in the
latest fashion, know the latest news, and display her
conversational powers. As patroness of Almack's, she
displayed both social despotism and social airs, says
Gronow. 'Her bearing was that of a theatrical tragedy
queen, whilst attempting the sublime she frequently
made herself ridiculous, being inconceivably rude, and
her manners often ill-bred.'

These characteristics of her youth persisted in later
life, so that she was never popular outside her immediate
set, as witness the remark of her younger rival, Lady
Morley, to a friend who was gushing about Lady Jersey's
appearance in Court mourning, magnificent in black
and diamonds, so that 'it was like night'. 'Yes, my dear,
minuit passe.'

Owing to her position as a leader of fashion, Lady
Jersey was constantly drawn in the 'society novels' of
the period, usually in no flattering manner. The most
famous of these portraits of her at the time are as 'Lady
St. Julians' in Coningsby and Sybil, and 'Zenobia* in
Endymion. As 'Lady St. Julians' her interest is divided be-
tween politics and getting her daughters married: 'She
made it a rule to go everywhere and to visit everybody,
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